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The  United  States  and   .England. 

Are  we   to  have    a  war   with  England'/ — 
Wherever  we  turn,  we  are   greeted  with  this 
question,  always  asked  with   intense  serious: 
ness,  and  he  who  undertakes    to    satisfy  the 
general  anxiety  in  regard    to  it,  has  no  easy 
task  befuro  him.     Almost  every  man  discuss- 
es  and  decides   it    for   himself — viewing  ic 
from  his  own  stand-point — and  thus  far  but 
little  has    been  elicited     from    its  discussion 
calculated  to  calm  and  pacify  the  public  mind. 
Without  it,  wo  have,  growing  out  of  our  do- 
mestic difficulties,  more  than  enough  to  in- 
tensify the  public  excitement,  throughout  the 
loyal  States;    but  when     it    is  superadded  to 
the  natural  causes  of  agitation  which  are  in- 
separable from  a  state    of  civil  war,  the  ear- 
nestness and  anxiety  with  which  we  approach 
it,  is  not  to  be  wondered   at.     Whether  it  in  J 
volves  such  considerations  as  will   lead  to  a 
display  of  diplomatic  talent   only,  or    such  as 
will  press  us  forward  to  an  actual   conflict  of 
urms  with  one    of  the   great   nations   of   the 
earth,  to  which,    in   spite  of  temporary  disa- 
greements, we  are  allied  by   a  thousand  ties. 
are  matters  which    deserve  to  be    considered 
with  the  utmost  deliberation.     War  between 
the  United  States  and    Great   Britain   would 
shake  the  earth  to  its  centre,  while    the  pres- 
ervation of  amicable  relation*   between    two 
such  Governments  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the 
prosperity  and  greatness    of  both.     And  yet, 
if  our  national  honor   cannot  be    maintained 
without  such  a  war,  we    must   meet  it,    with 
all   its  consequences,   though  every  stream 
and  rivulet  iu  the  land  shall   run  with    blood. 
I  have  endeavored  to    consider    the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  arrest  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  dispassionately,  and  confess  that  I  do 
not  see  in  them  anything  which  ought,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to    lead    to   war  be 
tween  two  great  nations,   otherwise  friendly. 
I  do  not  think    it  will,    unless  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  something  else,  is  resolved  uoon 
going  to  war  with  us,  at  all  hazards,     If  "she 
has  made  up   her  mind  to  this,  the  arrest  of 
these  men  may  be  seized  upon  as  a  mere  pre- 
text, to   cover  an  act    of  hostility    otherwise 
indefensible,    even    in  her   own    estimation, 
just  as  might  be  the  case  upon  any  other  dis 
agreement  between    us   about  international 
law,  or  the  comity  due  from  one  nation  to  an- 
other.    If  she  has    resolved  upon   breaking 
the  blockade  of  our  southern   ports,  she  may 
pretend   to    find    apology    for    the    act — but 
scarcely  justification — in  what  she  may  choose 
to  call  au  insult  to  her  flag,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  most   positive   asseverations  that   no 
such  insult  was  intended   by    the  act.  or  in 
[  volved  in  its  approval.     But  the  British  Cab- 
I  inet  is  distinguished     lor    its    sagacity,    and 
j  could  not  fad  to  see  that  the  adoption  of  such 
!  a  policy  as  this  would    render   it  apparent  to 
I  the  world,  that  their  main  object    would  be 
merely  to  get  cotton,    rather    than    to  avenge 
the  wounded    honor  of  the  nation,    for  the 
world  must  see  and  know,  that  to  stop  a  pri- 
vate vessel,  owned  by  British  subjects,  for  a  ' 
few  hours,  during  its  voyage  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  not  within  British  jurisdiction,  nor 
ia  a  neutral  port,   can  indict  no  wound  upon 
the  honor  of  Great  Britain,    unless   her  ex- 
treme wver-sensitiveiiess  shall   cause   her  so 
to  consider  it.     And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
she  can  set  up  such   a   pretence    as  this,  h 
yiew  of  the  fact  that  she  has  been  foremost 
amongst    all    the    nations    in  asserting  and 
maintaining  the  very   principles    upon  which  '• 
the  right  of  search  may  be  justified  by  us,  as 
the  established  right   of  a  belligerent,  under 
the  law  of  nations. 

It  does  not  lie  with  her  to  say  that  the  re- 
lations existing    between    our    Government 
and  the  seceded  States  are  not   such  as  exist  I 
between  belligerent  powers  in  a  stato  of  war. 
She  has  publicly    recognized    them  as  such,  ! 


and  is  now  estopped  from  denying  it,  what-  j 
ever  we,  as  a  nation,  may  assume  those  rela- 
lions  to  be.  With  us,  the  question  is  purely  a 
domestic  one,  which  we  decide  under  our  own 
Constitution  and  not  by  the  law  of  nations;) 
while  she  looks  to  the  latter  and  not  the  for- 
mer. In  dealing  with  her  in  reference  to  it, 
therefote,  we  have  only  to  hold  her  to  the 
law  of  nations,  which  we  may  without,  in 
any  way,  compromising  ourselves  as  to  our 
own  domestic  rights.  To  state  the  proposi- 
tion more  plainly.  We  may  choose  to  re- 
cognize her  right,  UJ^^WflL^  0[  nations, 
to  treat  the  secedecH  Mb  belligerent 

p  iwer,  us  she  has  dorreffii  BBlookiug  on- 

ly to  the  relations  whicfi^fflHfit.Ues  bear  to 
Mch  other  and  the  Federal  Government,  un- 
der the  Constitution,  treat  them  as  in  a  state 
of  rebellion,  engaged  in  a  domestic  war  to 
overthrow  uld  dtitroy  our  institutions.  In 
tins  aspect  of  the  case,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  showing  by  the  law 
of  nations,  that  the  right  to  stop  and 
search  the  ship  of  a  neutral  power 
upon  the  high  seas,  is  a  well  established  bel- 
ligerent right,  whatever  the  rule  may  be 
when  neitlier  power  is  at  war.  If  it  were 
not  so,  articles  contraband  of  war  might  be 
carried  into  the  ports  of  an  enemy  under  the 
protection  of  a  neutral  flag,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  the  flag  belonged  might 
be,  all  the  time,  professing  a  strict  neutrality. 
We  have  had  a  protracted  controversy 
with  England  upon  the  question  of  the  right 
oj  search,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole 
period  of  our  national  existence.  It  might 
be  said,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  that 
ink  enough  has  been  exhausted  in  writing 
diplomatic  notes  upon  the  sabject  to  float 
#ither  the  San  Jacinto  or  the  Trent.  The 
belligerent  powers  of  Europe  begun  their 
system  of  blockades  soon  after  our  Constitu- 
tion was  formed,  and,  although  our  com- 
merce then  was  but  partially  developed,  yet 
material  injury  was  likely  to  be  inflicted  upon 
it.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Spain,  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  closed  their  ports 
against  all  corn,  grain  and  provisions  to 
France,  as  well  as  all  military  and  naval 
store?,  and  engaged  to  prevent  other  powers, 
not  implicated  in  the  war,  from  givwig  any 
protection  whatever,  iu  consequence  of  thsir 
neutrality,  to  the  commerce  or  prosperity  of 
the  French.  And  Great  Britain  being  then 
the  only  one  of  these  powers  which  possess- 
ed the  means  of  executing  this  treaty  upon 
the  ocean,  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that 
it  should  be  lawful  to  stop  and  detain  all  vessels 
loaded  with  any  of  these  articles, and  bound  to 
any  port  in  France.  But  it  is  due  to  her  and 
to  fairness  to  observe  that  she  did  not  claim 
for  the  commanders  of  her  vessels  the  right 
to  decide  the  question,  what  was  or  what 
was  not  contraband  of  war.  On  the  contra- 
ry, by  the  express  terms  of  this  order,  they 
were  commanded  to  send  the  captured  vessels 
as  prizes  into  the  nearest  port,  where  they 
could  become  subject  to  tho  urisdietion  of 
her  Admiralty  Courts,  so  to  have  the  question 
of  contraband  decided,  and  thus  to  secure 
to  her=elf  the  right  of  pre-emption  over  the 
contraband  part  of  the  cargo.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
were  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  order,  not 
©«ljr  by  the  search  and  detention  of  their 
vessels,  but  because  it  made  provisions  con- 
traband of  war,  which  was,  manifestly,  an 
interpolation  upon  the  law  of  nations.  It 
was  embarrassing,  also,  iu  another  pooint  of 
view, — for  as  Frauce  had  but  recently  aided 
us  in  our  struggle  for  indepencence,  anil  the 
order  was  designed  to  starve  her  into  submis- 
sion to  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  It  was 
natural  that  our  people  should  feel  a  strong 
sympathy  for  her,  apart  from  any  obligations 
which  arose  out  of  the  perpetual  treaty  of 
alliance  the  United  States  had  made  with  her, 
a  few  years  before.  Yet  our  government, 
at  that  time,  firmly  planted  itself  upon  neu 
tral  crouud,  notwithstanding  all  the  dillicul- 
ties  surrounding  it,  and  maintained  its  neu- 
trality under  circumstances  which  put  even 
the  moral  courage  of  Gen.  Washington  to 
the  severest  test.  His  proclamation, in  1793, 
enjoined  a  strict  neutrality  on  all  our  citizens, 
and  declared  that  the  government  would  not 
protect  from  confiscation  such  articles  as 
were  deemed   contraband  by    the    "modern 


usage  of  nations," — not,  however,  recogniz- 
ing the  British  order  in  reference  to  provis- 
ions, or  tho  retaliatory  ones  issued  by  France 
And,  in  that  instance,  we  sat  an  example 
which  England  might  well  imitate,  not  only 
now,  but  at  nil  times — for  even  at  the  risk  of 
offending  France  and  of  subjecting  himself  to 
the  charge  of  favoring  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  Gen.  Washington  refused  to 
permitFrench  privateers  to  be  lilted  out  iaour 
ports,  and  ordered  the  French  Minister  out 
of  the  country  for  daring  to  attempt  an  ap- 
peal from  his  administrative  policy  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Our  prize 
courts  recognized  the  principle  that  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  i,i  neutral  vessels,  were  liable 
to  confiscation  by  the  law  of  nations,  while 
neutral  property  in  an  pneipy's  vessels  was 
not, — rthus  sanctioning,  of  course,  the  bel- 
ligerent right  of  search.  But  Cong resi  made 
an  effort  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  loading 
nations  to  so  change  the  international  law  as 
that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  without 
recognizing  the  old  maxim,  that  enemy's  ships 
should  make  enemy's  goods.  This  was  the 
basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic 
powers  in  1780,  and  the  United  States  were 
disposed  to  have  it  universally  ackiiowleded— 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  our  governmeut  main- 
tained its  neutrality  10  strictly,    during    tbt 

war  between  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  and 
Franco,  that  it  never  failed  to  admit,  both  in 
its  prize  courts  and  elsewhere,  that  the  im 
munity  ol  its  flag  did  not  extend  to  covei 
enemy's  propurty,  under  the  law  of  nations. 
We  succeeded  in  introducing  the  maxim  ol 
free  ships  free  goods,  into  our  treaties  with 
France,  with  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
with  Prussia;  but  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Austria  adhered  to  the  rule  of  in-  j 
teruational  law,  that  enemy's  goods  are  law- 
ful prize  thoughfouud  in  the  ships  of  a  friend, 
and,  therefore,  strictly  maintained  the  bel 
liferent  right  to  stop  and  search  and  detain 
vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  subject  in  ah 
cases,  to  the  jurisdiction  and  decision  of  the 
Admrialty  Courts. 

And  it  becomes  important  now  to  recollect 
that  Great  Britain  has  never  yet  surrendered 
this  principle, but  has  constantly  acted  upon  it. 
In  the  celebrated  treaty  of  1794,  which  we 
made  with  her,  it  was 'introduced,  iu  con- 
formity to  the  order  she  had  issued  against 
France,  except  that  provisions  were  not  em- 
braced iu  the  list  of  contraband  articles.  The 
17th  article  of  that  treaty  provides  that  "ves 
sels  captured  on  suspicion  of  having  contra- 
band, or  enemy's  property,  to  be  xeut  into  the 
nearest  port,  kc."  A  part  of  the  fierceness 
of  the  opposttion  to  this  treaty,  in  this  conn 
try,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to 
surrender  the  American  doctrine  that  neutral 
ships  make  neutral  goods;  but  yet  the  United 
States  had  no  right  to  attempt  to  force  any 
doctrine  not  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
upon  Great  Britain  or  any  other  government. 
And  not  attempting  anything  of  the  sort,  we 
took  the  treaty  as  it  was,  leaving  the  intro- 
duction of  our  favorite  maxim  to  subsequent 
negotiation.  We  havei^troducd  it  into  our 
treaties  with  the  Soutn  American  Repub- 
lics,— but  England  has  continued  her  oppo 
silion  to  it  up  to  the  present  time.  As  a 
great  naval  power,  she  prefers  to  stand  by 
the  law  of  nations,  which  allows  her  to  stop, 
and  search  and  detain  neutral  vessels,  as  a 
belligerent  right, — and  now,  when  one  ef 
her  own  vessels  is  stopped  and  detained  but 
a  few  hours,  she  has  no  just  right,  before  tho 
nations  of  the  world,  to  complain  of  the  act. 
She  has,  herself,  acted  upon  this  principle  in 
innumerable  cases.  She  stopped  our  ship^ 
upon  the  ocean,  searched  them,  and  seized 
American  citizens  and  impressed  them  into 
her  naval  service — which  led  to  our  war  with 
her  in  1812.  She  has  never  surrendered  the 
power,  but,  on  the  contrary,  haslnsisted  that 
it  should  be  admitted  to  exist  aud  be  exer- 
cised in  peace  as  well  as  war.  She  has,  as 
against  us,  exercised  it  as  a  peace  power  in 
more  instances  than  one — and  this  has  fur- 
nished many  occasions  for  the  display  of  di- 
plomatic talent  and  sagacity  in  our  inter- 
course with  her.  Both  governments  have 
always,  since  the  treaty  of  171)4,  agreed  that 
the  right  of  search  exists  as  a  belligerent 
riyht,  but  they  have  not  agreed  that  the 
same  right  exists  when  both   nations   are  at 


fa 


ptate.  Hence  mere  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
cluding that  the  mere  act  of  stopping  and 
detaining  the  Trent  was  in  precise  accordance 
with  a  principle  well  settled  by'international 
law,  aud  always  recognised  by  both  govern 
inents.  Consequently,  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  question  dispassionately,  and  in 
view  of  the  practice  of  natious,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  anything  can  grow  out  of  that  art, — 
if  that  were  all — which  eould  lead  to  war. — 
Of  itself  alone,  it  could  not  even  lead  to  di- 
plomacy, let  alone  war. 

But   it  does    nut   stand  alone,  and  therein 
lies    the   present   difficulty.     It   has  already 
been  stated    that    even    as    against   France, 
when  she  was  at  open  war  with   that  power, 
Great  Britain  required  all  prizes  to  be  taken 
to  the  nearest  port,  to  have    the   question  of 
contraband  decided  by  the  admiralty  courts, 
and  that,  in  our  treaty  with    her  in  17!)4,  we 
agreed   to    the    same    thing — that    is,  that, 
whenever  one  of  her    vessels  was  taken  by 
one  of  ours,  at  sea,  upon    suspicion  ot  carry- 
ing contraband    goods,  vc    should  take  her 
j  vessels  into  the  nearest  port  for  trial  and  con- 
demnation.    The   simple  effect  of  this  was, 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  question  of  contraband 
I  should  be  reserved  for  judicial  determination. 
|  If  the  rule  were  otherwise    it  would  lead  to 
i  interminable  difficulty,  aud  it  is  not  supposed 
I  that  our  Government  would  consent  to  have 
|  it  so.     Even  the  officers  of  a  privateer,  when 
■  licensed  by  one   hostile  power   to  prey  upon 
|  the  commerce  of  another   hostile  power,  are 
'not  permitted  to  decide  fur  themselves,  wheth- 
er the  vessels  they  seize  are  liable  to  confis- 
cation.   By   the  law   of  nations   th*y  must 
take  them  into  the  nearest  port,  to  be  there 
tried  by  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  captor. 
If  they  should   omit  to    do    this,  and  should 
confiscate  the  vessel  and  cargo  without  trial 
and  condemnation,   they  would   be  regarded 
aspirates  by   all  nations.     Great  Britain,  by 
her  recent  refusal  to   let   the  rebel  govern- 
ment of  the  seceded  States   establish  their 
prize  courts  in  her  poits,  has,  to  that  extent, 
iayored    this   view    which    our  Government 
takes  of  this  question,  and   haa   shown,  very 
clearly,  that  she  would  not  give  her  sanction 
to  any  such  doctrine  as  the  confiscation  of  a 
prize  cargo  without  judicialtrial  and  sentence. 
Our  Government   certainly   would  not— nor 
would  any  other  commercial  nation. 

Looking  now  to  the  facta  connected  with 
the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  we  find  them 
to  be  these:  That  an  American  War  steam- 
er, the  San  Jacinto,  stopped  a  British  vessel, 
the  Trent,  on  the  high  seas,  while  upon  her 
voyage  to  an  Hnglish  port,  detained  and 
boarded  her,  aud  took  from  her  deck  four 
American  citizens,  who  were  removed  against 
their  own  and  the  consent  of  the  British  com- 
mander, and  then  lett  her  to  pursue  her 
course.  This  is  the  whole  case,  and  a  glance 
at  it  will  »how  at  once  the  real  cause  of  com 
plaint.  It  is  this:  That  the  A merican  Com- 
mander has  exercised  the  authority  of  deciding 
for  himself  that  the  Britisli  Jluq  covered  arti- 
cles contraband  of  war — that  he  has  exercised 
judicial  functions,  and  has  decided  what,  by 
our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  we  have 
agreed  shall  be  decided  alone  by  an  Admir- 
alty Court.  Has  or  has  not  Great  Britain  a 
right  to  complain  of  this,  is  the  question? — 
Let  us  reverse  the  case,  and  put  the  same 
question  to  ourselves,  and  see  how  we  would 
decide  it.  An  excellant  moral  is  taught  by 
the  old  story  of  the  Farmer  who  consulted 
the  Lawyer  about  the  goring  of  his  ox  by 
the  Lawyer's  Bull.  Suppose  Great  Britain 
aud  France  were  at  war,  and  a  French  vessel 
was  loaded  equally  with  French  and  Ameri- 
can goods,  and  should  be  soized  at  sea  by  a 
British  cruiser  and  the  whole  cargo  confisca- 
ted without  trial  and  condemnation — would 
we  submit  to  it?  or  would  we  not  rather  de- 
nounce the  act  as  ene  of  piracy?  Now,  it  is 
not  just  that  we  shall  ask  Great  Britain  to 
sutler  us  to  do  with  her  vessels  what  we  will 
not  suiter  any  power  upon  earth  to  do  with 
ours.  The  trial  of  a  prize  in  an  Admiralty 
Court  is,  seemingly,  a  very  simple  thing — but 
then  we  have  agreed  that  no  ship  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  prize,  and  no  part  of  her  cargo 
shall  be  held  to  be  contraband,  until  the  ques 
tion  \-> judicially  decided — and  our  own  uon 
or,  as  a  nation,  requires  that,  we  shall  stand 
to    the    agreement.     It  happens  in    this  in- 


stance that  our  interest  as    a  commercial  ua 
tion,  requires  it  no  less  than  our  honor. 

Wo  are  all  excited  about  Mason  and  Sli 
dell,  and  justly  so.  They  are  amongst  the  j 
very  head-devils  in  the  infamous  work  of 
treason — and  have  won  fur  themseves  the 
doom  of  traitors,  if  we  had  such  proper  pos- 
session of  them  as  that  we  could  punish  them 
as  they  deserve.  Under  our  view  of  them, 
they  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  on 
board  the  Trent,  as  con. tab  aid  goods.  We 
insist  that  the  law  of  contraband  has  varied 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the-times  and  ol  nations,  and  that  now  it  is 
the  usus  bellici  which  determines  an  article 
to  be  contraband,  and  that  the  principle  is 
not  etfected  by  the  character  of  the  instru- 
ment employed — that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  goods  or  persons  are  employed,  so 
that  the  cause  of  the  war  bo  advanced. — 
Mason  and  Slidell  assumed  the  character  of 
Ambassadors  from  the  rebel  Government  of 
the  seceded  States,  aud,  necessarily,  bore 
dispatches  to  the  Government  to  which  they 
were  sent,  and  these  dispatches,  as  well  as 
the  bearers  of  thetn,  are,  according  to  our 
reading  of  the  law,  contraband.  We  say 
also,  that  tho  fact  of  their  being  found  on 
board  a  neutral  ship,  made  the  ship  liable  to 
condemnation,  if  tho  master  was  intormed  of 
the  iaots.  I  am  not  aware  that  England  has 
yet  said  anything  contrary  to  this;  and,  prob 
ablv,  if  sho  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  she  will  not.  But  she  will,  in  all 
probability,  slop  short  of  that  discussion,  and 
simply  protest  against  the  act  of  Commodnre 
Wilkes  in  usurping  the  prerogatives  and  Junc- 
tions of  a  prize  Court.  If  she  does,  our  line 
of  duty  is  perfectly  plain,  well  maiked  out 
by  our  own  sense  of  duty  and  what  we  would 
require  of  her  in  like  circumstances.  It  is 
to  acknowledge  the  irregularity,  and  surren- 
der Mason  and  Slidell  to  her  authorities— 
that  is,  place  them  just  as  they  were  before 
their  arrest,  under  the  protection  of  her  flag. 
Aud  this  being  done,  if  the  question  is  placed 
upon  thit  ground  alone— that  is  the  end  of  it. 
There  is  nothing  else,  consistent  with  hon- 
or, for  us  to  do,  tor  we  cannot  reply  by  ask- 
in"  her  to  cause  tho  Trent  to  be  delivered  up 
to°us,  to  be  tried  as  a  prize  in  a  priae  court, 
for  the  plain  re  ison  that  consent  docs  not 
give  jurisdiction  to  a  court. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Great  Britain  will 
couple  with  this  view  of  the  case  any  denial 
ot  the  belligerent  right  to  stop  and  detain  a 
vessel,  when  there  is  a  reasonable  suspicion 
that  it  is  engaged  in  contraband  trade,  for 
she  has  alway»  admitted  the  right,  and  it  is 

too  clearly  established  by  the'law  of  nations. 
'  Her  own  Admiralty  law  books  aiv  full  ot  ca- 
j  ses  that  might  be  quoted  against  her,  and 
she  would  find  herself  ensupported  by  the 
j  authority  and  examplo  of  any  single  com- 
mercial nation.  She  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
I  committing  such  blunders. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  pretence  set  up  by 
some  of  the  British  papers,  that  the  arrest  of 
Mason  and  Slidell  on   board    a  British  vessel 
on  the  high  seas,    is  equivalent   to  their    nr 
rest  upon   British  soil.     The  rule   of  public 
law,  recognized  by  ancient   aud  modern  wri- 
ters, is  this:  the  property  of  an  enemy  is  not 
liable  to  capture  when  withiu  the  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  any  neutral  power,  and  is  onh 
so  when  within   the  jurisdiction   of  the  bel- 
ligerent nations,  or  in  n    place  not  within  the 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  any  nation.     "Tho 
main  ocean  not  being  within  the  territory,  or 
subject  to  the  eit-'usive    domain   of  any  na- 
tion, is  a  pi. ice,  where  enemy's  goods  may  be- 
lawfully  captued,"  says  one  ol  the  greatest 
of  our   early  statesmen,   who  exhausted  this 
whole   subject,  in  defending  the  treaty    of 
1794,  with    Great  Britain.     And    this  is    the 
Isw  of  nations.     Rutherford  says  that  a  neu 
j  tral  ship   may  be   called  a  neutral  place,  but 
the  word  placu  does  not  mean  territory,  it  only 
means  the  thing  in  which  the  goods  are  con- 
tained.    Hence  it    follows   that  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  a  neutral  State  has  o\  er  the  ships 
of  its  citizens,  ceases  when  the  ships  are  out 
at  sea,  so  that  the  things  on  boaid  cannot  be 
under   the   protection    of  the  nation,    in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  ships  had  been  in  one 
of  its  pons,  or  if  the  things  had  been  on   its 
land.     The  right  of  property  which  tho  citi- 


zen has  in  the  ship  will    protect   it  from  cap 
ture,  except  where  it   is   engaged  in    contra 
band  trade;  and  when  it  is  so,  this   right   is, 
in  no  sense,  violated  or  impaired. 

But  if  Great   Britain,  notwithstanding   all 
that  she  has  done  to  maintain,  for  herself,  the 
right  of  search,  shall,  peretntorily,  demand  the 
surrender   of  Mason    and  Slidell,    upon   the 
ground  that  we  have  violated  her  neutral  rights 
under  the  law  0/  nations,  by  stopping  her  oes 
sel  upon  tlie  high  seas,  what  is    to   be  the  ef 
feet    of  the  demand  ?    and   what   shall    our 
Government  do   in   reference  to  it  V     These 
would    be     practical  questions,    if    the    de- 
maud    were  thus    limited,  and  I  should  be 
content  to  leave  them  to  the  Execut  ve  depart- 
ment, where  they    will  be  deliberated  upon 
with  far  more  calmness  than  they  are    likely 
to  be  discussed  in  the   newspapeis  either  of 
Great  Britain  orof  this  country.  luorJer  to  de- 
cide them  we  should  know,  of  course,  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  demand  and    the   ground.-, 
upon  which  it  is    placed.     But  this  we  do  not 
know,  because  it   is   not    tho   custom  of  the 
Cabinets  of  either  Government  to  announce 
to  the  public,  matters  which,  like  these,  con 
stitute  the  most   important   secrets  of  State. 
The  leading  British   papers,  evidently  labor- 
ing under  undue  and  unnecessary  excitement, 
represent  the  demand  as  peremlory,  and  the 
press  of  this  country,    equally    excited,  take 
this  for  granted  and  comment  upon  it  accord- 
ingly.    This  may  or  may  not  be  tk-e  form  of 
the  proposition  before  the  Governments,  both 
of  which  are  likely  to  act   without  precipita- 
tion.    li\  howevur,  it  be  true,  that   the  Bri- 
tish Government   h;is  made  a  peremptory  de- 
mand  for  a  surrender  of  Mason  and  Slidell, 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Han  Jacinto  had  no 
right  to  stop  the  Trent,    it  may  be  fairly  im- 
plied that  she  means    war,  and  nothing  else. 
It  would  show,  conclusively,  that   it  was  stu- 
diously made  in  such  form  that   it  could  not 
be  yielded  to  by  this  country  without  disgrace, 
and  we  should  have  nothing  lelt  to  do  but  to 
get  ready  to  meet  the  issue  by  force  of  arms. 
We    must  maintain   our  national  honor,    by 
all  the    means  which  God  aud    nature  have 
placed  in  our  hands,  against  any  Government 
upon   earth,    or    all  the    Governments  com- 
bined. 

But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  England 
has  made  such  a  demand.  It  is  not  consis 
tent  with  her  acknowledged  character  for 
sagacity  and  wisdom;  nor  would  it  comport 
with  the  dignity  of  a  first  class  nation  deal- 
ing with  an  equal.  For,  be  it  observed,  that, 
whatever  England  may  have  done  or  may 
have  omitted  to  do,  in  order  to  establish  her 
ow  power  both  upon  land  and  sea,  she  has 
seldom  forgetteu  her  dignity  and  honor  as  a 
nation.  It  is  unjust  to  her,  therefore,  to  .is 
sumo,  until  we  are  compelled  to  cio  so,  th.it 
she  has,  in  this  instance,  departed. from  her 
established  custom.  If  sho  has  made  such 
a  call  upon  our  Government  for  explanation, 
as  will  open  the  whole  question  of  the  bcl 
liferent  right  of  scarcli,  and  the  rights  of 
neutrals  upon  the  ocean  during  a  state  of  War, 
we  should  be  relieved  of  much  difficulty  in 
deciding  upon  the  course  lor  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue,  lor  in  that  c.isa  we  should 
have  only  to  stand  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
bare  England  do  the  same. 

If,  however,  it  were  possible  for  her  per- 
sistently to  maintain  the  ground  that  wo  do 
not  possess  the  belligerent  right,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  to  stop  and  detain  aud  search 
her  ships  upon  the  high  seas,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  contraband 
trade,  and  that,  therefore,  we  have  violated 
her  fiag  uud  must  place  Mason  and  Slidell 
again  under  its  protection  we  present  to  her 
the  law  itself  and  her  own  invariable  practice 
in  support  ot  our  theory.  If  we  maintain  the 
right,  that  is  the  end  of  the  mailer,  for  ii 
must  be  remembered  that  as  no  one  nation 
has  the  power  to  make  international  law,  so 
it  cannot  violate  its  established  principles 
with  impunity.  Hut  if  we  do  not  maintain 
the  abstract  right,  and  are  compelled  to  sur- 
render it  at  the  end  of  a  diplomatic  contro 
versy  with  the  English  Cabinet,  or  it  shall 
be  awarded  against  us  by  an  arbitrator  mu- 
tually chosen,  then  it  must  follow  th.it  if  we 
cannut  search  Briitish  vessels,  they  %  cannot 
search    ours    while     the    two    Governments 


are  at  peace,  and  tlmt  is  tlie-end  uj  the  matter. 
To  bring  it  to  to  this  result  we  could  well 
afford  to  surrender  Mason  and  Slide!!,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  they  would  thus  become,  un- 
intentionally, the  instruments  of  doing  raoio 
good  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  we  should  be  obtaining 
from  Great  Britain  the  concession  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  been  laboring  to  estab 
lish  as  public  law  ever  since  we  became  u 
nation. 

We  might  theu  expect  soon  to  see  the  re- 
cognition, by  the  leading  inaratine  nations, 
of  the  American  doctrine,  that  free  ships 
make  fre e  goods  without  the  recognition,  at 
the  same  time  of  the  old  maxim  that  enemy's 
ships  make  enemy's  </oods.  And  we  will,  in 
that  event,  have  gained  far  more  by  securing 
the  concession  of  this  principle,  than  Eng- 
land can  possibly  obtain  by  having  Mason 
and  Slidell  surrendered  to  her; — for  while 
we  will  have  secured  to  our  commerce  a  tree 
dom  for  which  we  have  contended  for  over 
seventy  years,  she  will  receive,  as  the  equiv- 
alent of  her  concession,  only  two  American 
citizens,  who  surpass  all  others  in  their  trea- 
son, because,  in  their  natures,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  more  malignant  towards  the 
government  which  has  favored  and  protected 
them.  What  she  will  gain  by  the  possession 
ol  them  will  be  for  her  and  her  own  authori- 
ties to  decide. 

Thus  it  n  ill  be  seen  that  a  proper  degree 
of  prudence  and  discretion  may  lead  to  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  whole  ditliclty  with 
England,  unless,  as  already  iutimated,  she 
has  resolved,  on  account  of  her  necessities 
arising  out  of  her  demand  lor  cotton,  upon 
breaking  our  blockade,  and  taking  all  the 
haiards^of  a  war  with  us.  If  this  be  her  pur 
pose,  and  we  are  to  engage  in  such  a  war, 
terrible  as  it  may  be,  she  has  more  to  loose 
by  it  than  we  have.  This  could  be  easily 
demonstrated  but  I  shall  not  now  attempt  it. 
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PART  VI. 

Although  significant  clouds  made  dark 
and  gloomy  the  political  sky.  although  the 
very  air  u as  charged  with  warlike  sugges- 
tion: although,  so  far  as  the  transfer  of 
forts,  arsenals,  arms  and  sub-treasuries  in 
the  seceding  -States  from  loy.il  to  disloyal 
hands  had  taken  place  hefcre  h  s  inaugura- 
tion, neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  his  closo  ad- 
visers were  convinced  that  serious  trouble 
and  actual  conilict  were  befure  them. 

The  political  situation  was  most  extraor- 
dinary. 

The  avaricious  commercial  spirit  of  tho 
age  dominated  the  North,  and  even  good 
men.  honest  minded  men,  confessed  their 
inability  to  so  shape  affairs  as  to  preserve 
peace  and  honor,  prosperity  and  righteous- 
ness, at  one  and  the  same  timo.  Tho  solid  j 
South  not  only  threatened,  hut  intended 
secession  and  disunion,  and  thousands  of  i 
honest  Republicans  at  the  North  insisted, 
first  and  foremost,  that  there  should  be  no 
concession  to  slavery,  but  rather  that  dis- 
union,  calamitous  as  it  might  be.  should  ho 
permitted.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  ! 
New  York  Tribune,  a  foremost  thinker, 
said:  "We  disclaim  a  union  of  force,  a 
union  held  together  by  bayonets;  let  us  bo 
fairly  heard, -and  if  your  people  decide  that 
they  choose  to  break  away  from  us,  we  will 
interpose  no  obstacle  to  their  peaceful  with- 
drawal from  the  Union." 

Such  was  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  view. 

He  insisted  from  the  first  that  secession 
was  impossible,  that  disunion  should  never 
occur,  yet,  in  face  of  that,  seven  states, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas  had 
formally  withdrawn,  so  lar  as  -withdrawal 
was  possible,  from  tho  Union,  and  when 
the  signal  gun  was  fired  on  tho  12th  of 
April,  1861,  from  the  circling  batteries  in 
Charleston  harbor  upon  the  devoted  hand 
commanded  by  Major  Anderson  in  Fort 
Snmter,  Virginia.  Arkansas,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee,  in  the  order  named, 
although  at  different  times,  followed  their 
"wayward  sisters." 

On  the  15th  of  April  tho  President  called 
for  75,000  troops,  whose  services,  according 
to  Mr.  Seward,  would  be  needed  about  30 
days.  Other  wise  men  believed  that  every- 
thing would  be  right  in  the  commercial 
period  of  no  days.  Confused,  upside  down 
and  downside  np  as  everything  was  in  and 
about  the  national  capital,  appearances  in- 
dicated rather  the  disorder  of  a  picnic  than 
the  preliminary  stages  of  a  continental 
war. 

No  man  living  anticipated  a  long-contin- 
ued conflict. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  man 
looktd  forward  to  so  tremendous  a  strrde 
along  the  path  of  honor  and  civilization  and 
national  growth  as  the  emancipation  of 
every  slave  who  toiled  beneath  the  rlag. 
Immediately  the  national  capital  became  a 
barracks,  but  it  was  the  gathering  oi  un- 
disciplined, roystering  fire  laddies,  .un- 
trained country  boys,  who  regarded  the 
whole  procedure  as  a  lark.  So 
fierce  was  the  political  strife,  how- 
ever, so  hitter  the  political  feeling 
even  in  the  Stateof  Maryland,  that  when,  in 
response  to  the  presidential  call,  regiments 
)  passed  through  Baltimore,  a  tremendous 
|  pro-slavery  mob  set  upon  them  with  stones 
I  and  implements  of  various  nature,  includ- 
ing a  few  muskets,  killing  three  and  wound- 


iug  eight  most  seriously.  Even  then  the  i 
president  and  his  advisers  believed  that 
the  situation  would  soon  be  changed  and 
that  the  disturbance  was  but  temporary. 
Tho  South  knew  better. 
It  may  in  the  present  light  be  wrong  to 
say  "The  South,"  better  to  say  the  slave- 
power,  but  as  time  rolled  on  the  slave 
power,  alwadv  dominant,  became  despotic, 
and  compelled  the  entire  South  to  do  its 
bidding.  The  president  called  an  extraor- 
dinary session  of  Congress  on  the  Fourth  of 
duly  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the 
Confederate  Congress,  which  had  already 
held  a  brief  session  in  Montgomery,  reas- 
sembled in  Richmond  on  the  same 
da:e.  Without  entering  at  all  upon 
a  history  or  discussion  or  the  war 
which  followed,  in  order  to  appreciate 
somewhat  tho  political  situation.it  seems 
necessary  briefly  to  sketch  the  military  in- 
cidents of  that  immediate  period.  The 
call  for  7o,00o  troops  on  tho  loth  of  April 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Sumter.  In  the  judgment  of 
General  Scott  the  first  attempt  of  organized 
disunion  would  be  to  seize  tho  city  of 
Washington,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  defending  the  national  capital 
these  tioops  were  summoned,  with  orders 
to  report  to  the  general-in-chief  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Many  of  the  States  treated  the  call  with 
contempt,  others  responded  with  alacrity. 
Massachusetts  troops  which  were  in  Bal- 
timore on  the  lutli  reached  Washington  tho 
following  dav.  The  disturbance  in  Balti-  ! 
more  interfered  with  the  transmission  of 
the  mails  and  the  running  of  trains  north 
and  South,  so  that  from  the  19th  until  the 
l"5th  no  common  cation  with  the  national 
capital  was  had.  Teh  graph  wires  were  down, 
and  all  railway  travel  stopped.  The  New 
York  Seventh  Regiment,  which  left  amid 
the  plaudits  of  COO, 000  people  on  the 
18th,  reached  Washington  on  the  27th, 
where  they  were  hailed  by  an  out-turned 
population,  wild  with  delirium.  Governor 
Spragueof  Rhode  Island  and  General  Butler 
of  Massachusetts  were  among  the  promi- 
nent politicians  of  the  day  who  sprang  into 
the  saddle  at  the  first  call,  and,  with  treops 
from  their  respective  States,  rallied  about 
tho  rlag  in  the  national  capital.  General  j 
Butler  on  arrival  in  Annapolis  found 
the  road  torn  up,  with  discontent, 
grumbling  and  offensive  attitudes  on 
every  hand.  Ho  instantly  took 
charge,  brought  order  from  chaos,  per- 
mitted no  ingress,  no  egress,  without  his  i 
personal  pass,  and  in  a  few  days  replaced 
the  uprooted  tiles,  re'aid  the  confused  and 
cross-ljarred  rails,  and  sent,  in  charge  of 
Colonel  John  H.  McCunn,  subsequently  a  , 
judge  in  the  Superior  Court  of  New  York, 
the  first  train  through  to  Washington,  the  j 
)  only  passengers  on  which  were  Mrs.  Myra  ! 
Clarke  Gaines,  a  noted  character,  Mr.  Stew- 
art, a  nephew  of  Thomas  Scott,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railway  Company,  and  ] 
Mr.  Howard,  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Washington  was  transformed  into  a  depot 
and  a  barracks, 

Provisions  of  every  nature  were  concen- 
trated there  and    stored  in    the   treasury 
|  building   and  in  the   general   post  office. 
■  troops  were  quartered  in  the  capital 
idings  and  in  the  squares  of   the  city, 
jfore  June  1,  camos  were  formed  <n  the 
I  Potomac  heights,  and  in  various  portions  of 
the  country  roundabout  the  national  capital 
for  protective  purposes.    The  first  urovo,  on  , 
the  part  of  the  United  States  troops,  which 
could   bo  construed  from  a  Southern  point  ! 
of  view  as  olfensiv  e  was  made  on  tl.o  night 
of  May  2:i,  when  the  troops  occupied  the 
heights  across  the  Potomac  in  tho  State  of 
Virginia,  the  object  being  to  hold  control  of 
the  railroad  connections  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Richmond.    The  lire  boys  of  New 
York  had  organized  themselves,  under  the 
leadership  of   Colonel   Ellsworth,  into  the 
JUlfiJIMilL.i^iiayes^TliflY  ma&  quartered 


in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  made 
things  lively  in  and  about  the  city,  i 
Wizard's  Hotel  caught  lire  one  day.  Word 
was  sent  to  theso  iNow  York  firemen  that  a 
conflagration  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue.  Throwing  discipline  to  tire  winds, 
leaving  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
behind  tin  ni,  with  characteristic  yell  they 
rushed  along  the  broad  street,  shouting  and 
screaming  as  was  their  habit,  until  they 
reached  the  burning  building.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  they  took  possession, 
clambered  over  the  roof,  and  like  monkeys 
passed  from  story  to  story,  utilizing  lad- 
ders, ropes,  gutters,  working  with  a  will, 
absolutely  charmed  with  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  normal 
field  of  action.  The  fire  was  extinguished, 
the  men  were  drawn  up  by  the 
side  of  the  hotel,  and  Colonel  Mansfield,  a 
venerable  officer  of  tho  regular  army, 
publicly  thanked  them  for  their  chivalric 
aid  and  substantial  comfort. 

But  it  wasn't  all  a  picnic. 
■  The  zouaves  were  part  of  tho  expedition 
on  the  night  of  the  23d.  At  4  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  they  took  possession 
Of  Alexandria  uud  occupied  it  without  loss 
of  life  on  either  side,  the  Confederate 
troops  very  kindly  .saving  all  concerned 
from  trouble  by  a  quiet  evacuation  before 
the  arrival  of  the  United  States  troops. 
Seeing  a  sec<  ssion  flag  raised  above  the 
Marshall  House,  attended  by  a  sergeant 
and  a  newspaper  reporter  Ellsworth 
rushed  into  the  hotel  and  up  the  stairs  to 
the  roof,  where  he  pulled  down  the  rlag, 
which  he  wrapped  about  his  person  and 
started  down  the  stairs.  The  owner,  a  man 
named  Jackson,  aimed  his  ritte  at  Brownell, 
one  of  Ellsworth's  companions,  who,  quick 
as  a  flash,  threw  it  up  with  his  own  musket. 
Unfortunately  Jackson's  gun  was  fired  at 
the  moment,  and  tho  ball,  which  was  in- 
tended for  Brownell,  pierc-'d  the  heart  of 
the  gallant  Ellsworth,  who  fell  dead  upon 
the  staiis,  as  Ja  kson  fell,  a  second  after- 
wards, bv  a  bullet  from  the  avenging  gun 
of  Brownell. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
all-prevailing  excitement. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  no  single  man,  this 
side  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
could  have  more  profoundly  affected  tho 
sentimental  nature  of  the  nation  than  did 
that  of  young  Ellsworth.  He  had  for  several 
years  been  known  as  the  commandant  of  a 
body  of  young  men  whom  he  had  drilled  to 
perfection,  and  with  whom  he  gave  exhi- 
bitions throughout  the  entire  country,  so 
that  his  personality,  which  was  very  charm- 
ing, was  perfectly  well  known,  and  his 
quick,  impulsive  jumping  into  affairs,  indi- 
cated more  especially  by  his  marvellous  or- 
ganization of  the  Ellsworth  Zouaves,  made 
him  famous  throughout  the  entire  North. 

Death  earn,  s  with  it  pregnantsuggestion. 

Death  in  the  abstract  can  be  discussed 
philosophically,  but  death  brought  face  to 
face  with  man  as  an  individual,  or  with 
man  in  communities,  is  a  very  different 
thing.  The  people  giadually  came  to- 
gether, and  long  before  tho  president  and 
his  advisers  recognized  the  extreme  gravity 
of  the  s  tuation  the  people  dropped  their  po- 
litical differences,  and,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  presented  a  united  front  against 
tho  oncoming  of  secessionist  or  disunionist. 
Had  the  government  been  alive  to  tho 
emergency  and  called  for  an  army  of  Goo,- 
000  men,  Mr.  Seward's  famous  ;>0  days' 
campaign  would  most  likely  have  been  an 
existing  fact,  sla\ery  would  not  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  irrepressible  conilict 
would  not  have  come  at  that  particular 
time. 

But  it  was  otherwise  ordered. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  the  last  man  in  the  Union 
who  would  have  consented  to  disunion, 
seemea  to  be  the  last  man  to  consent  to  a 
recognition  of  the  terrible  condition  of  af- 
fairs, of  the  bitterness  of  the  hatred  of  the 
South,  and  of  tho  imperative  necessity  of 
putting  his  foot  down  hard,  and  of  with*- 


drawing  iho  glove  from  his  naked  hand. 
,    There  were  many  sympathizers  with  the 
South  in  the  North. 
But  who  and  what  were  they? 
They  were   of  three  kinds:    First,  poli- 
ticians, who  tor    many   years  had  trained 
with  the  politicians  of  the  South,  and  who 
helieved  that  ultimately    a    compromise 
must   of  necessity   be   effected,   and    that 
while  they  could  calculate  upon  their  party 
support  at   home  their  position   would  ho 
strengthened  in  tho  entire  country  by  their 
known  affiliation  with  the  Southern  part. 
Then  came  the  mercantile  olement.the  men 
who  were  virtual  partners  with  the  cotton 
planters   and   the   sugar   growers    of    the 
South.    The  plantation  owners  in  the  South 
raised  the  crops  and  the  mill  owners  of  the 
North  transformed  them  into  fabrics. 
They  naturally  wished  peace  at  any  price. 
Their  trade  was  unset,  their-  business  was 
paralyzed,   their   profits   were  imperilled. 
Tho  third   class  were  well  meaning  men. 
who  sympathized   with  the  South  us  they 
did  with  the  North,  and  vice  versa.    They 
honestly  thought  that  it  would  be  better  fur 
all  concerned  if  the  Southern  States,  desir- 
ing to  lea\e  tho  Union,  were  permitted  to 
do  so.  provided  they  would  do  so  in  peaco 
and   without   resorting  to  offensive  meas- 
ures.    Poor  Mr.   Lincoln    in    the     White 
House,     annoyed    beyond    description    by 
the  unaccustomed  social  phases  which  he 
encountered  in  every  room,  with  the  meat 
burden  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  upon  his 
mmd  and  his  heart  weighed  to  the  ground 
with  sympathy  for  a  broken  and  a  divided 
country,  was    besot     with     multitudinous 
counsel,   differing  and   opposing,   without 
materially  helping  in  any  line  of  thought. 
Meantime   tho     Confederate     forces    wero 
assomhlin  ;  even  move  rapid'vt'  "n  ilio-o  of 
tho  Union,  and  i>o  offeiMiye  in  a>,uxon$ua- 
tion    that   it  was  determined   by  General 
Scott,     General     Paterson     and      General 
McDowell  that  an  advance  should  be  made. 
Green  militia  was  all  that  either  side  had  of 
any  consequence,  and  those  were  enlisted 
for  but  oo  days  at  the   outside,    many  of 
them  for  30  days,  and  some  for  go  days. 
Sufl'oe  it  that  on  July  21  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  fought,  resulting:  in  severe  lois  on 
both  sides,  determining  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  that  neither  party  was  prepared  tor  seri- 
ous work, that  the  North  and  the  bomb  were 
equally  determined  to  succeed,  that  politi- 
cal parties   were  for  the  time  being  dead, 
that  the  country  had  re  olved  itself  into  a 
fighting  North  and    a   fighting  South,  and 
that  no  peaceable  solutiun  of  their  differ- 
ences need  -be    anticipated.     While   the 
Southern  army  tied  in  precipitate  confusion 
toward  Richmond,  believing   itself   on  the 
evo  of  annihilation,  the  Union  army  furi- 
ously, frantically  ran  back  to  Washing  n, 
in     momentaiy      anticipation      of    over- 
whelming destruction. 
The  capital  was  one  vast  bar-room. 
There  was  no  discipline.    Every  man  was 
as  good  as  h  s  neighbor,  distress  permeated 
the  White  House,  wondor  and  alarm  tilled 
every   official   breast,  the  wires  were  bur- 
dened with  stories  of  defeat  and  with  pre- 
dictions of   disaster,  every  hamlet  in  tlie 
nation  was  perturbed,  and  great  and  good 
men  feared  that  the  dream  of  the  fathers  j 
was  rudely  broken,  and  that  the  fond  an-  I 
ticipatiom  of  tho  founders  of  the  republic 
had  come  to  a  disgraceful  end. 
Does  this  seem  an  exaggerated  picture? 
Bead  the  following  letter   from   Horace 
Greeley  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  written  alter 
the  disaster  of  Bull  Run.    Mr.  Greeley,  like 
others,  while  secretly  believing  that  there 
was  no  end  but  disunion,  no  way  out  of  tho 
difficulty  save  that  of  peacoful  secession, 
had    allowed    writers    in    his    paper,    the  | 
Tribune,  to  urge  a  forward  movement  upon  ; 
the  Southern  capital.    Stung  by  continuous 
reproaches,  spurred  into  action  by  incessant  j 
taunts,     the     government     had    followed  ' 
Greeley's  advice  but  to  meet  repulse,  dis- 
order, tumult  and  dismay,  whereupon  Mr. 
.iireeley  wrote  Uift  following  oxtraordinq,rjJ 


communication : 

"New  York,  Monday,  July  29. 1861. 1 
"Midnight.  ( 
"Dear  Sir— This  is  my  seventh  sleepless 
night— ypurs,  too.  doubtless— yet  1  think  I 
shall  not  die,  because  I  have  uoright  to  die. 
1  must  struggle  to  live,  however  bitterly. 
But  to  business.  You  are  not  considered  a 
great  man,  and  I  am  a  hopelessly  broken 
one.  You  are  now  undergoing  a  terrible 
ordeal,  and  God  lias  thrown  the  gravest 
responsibilities  upon  you.  Do  not 
fear  to  meet  them.  Can  the  rebels 
be  beaten  after  all  that  has  oc- 
curred, and  in  view  of  the  actual 
state  of  feeling  caused  by  our  late 
awful  disaster?  If  they  can— and  it  is  your 
business  to  ascertain  and  decide— write  me 
that  such  is  your  judgment,  so  that  I  may 
know  and  do  my  duty.  And  if  they  cannot 
bo  beaten— if  our  recent  disaster  is  fatal- 
do  not  fear  to  tacrihee  yourself  to  your 
country.  If  the  rebels  are  not  to  be  beaten 
—if  that  is  your  judgment,  in  view  of  all 
the  light  you  can  get— then  every  drop  of 
blood  henceforward  shed  in  this  Quarrel 
will  be  wantonly,  wickedly  shed,  and  the 
guilt  will  rest  heavily  on  the  soul  of  every 
promoter  of  the  crime.  I  pray  you  to  decido 
quickly  and  let  me  know  iny  duty, 

"It  tho  Un:on  is  irrevocably  gone,  an 
armistice  for  30,  60.  90,  120  days— better 
still  for  a  year— ought  at  once  to  be  pro- 
posed, witli  a  view  to  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment. Then  Congress  should  call  a  national 
com  ention.  to  meet  at  the  earliest  possible 
day.  And  there  should  be  an  immediate 
and  mutual  exchange  or  release  of  prisoners 
and  a  disbandmeut  of  forces.  I  do 
not  consider  myself  at  present  a 
judge  of  anything  but  the  public  sen- 
timent. That  seems  to  me  every- 
where gathering  and  deepening  against 
a  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  gloom  in 
this  city  is  funereal— for  our  dead  at  Bull 
Run  were  many,  and  they  lie  un buried  yet. 
( )n  every  brow  sits  sullen,  scorching,  black 
despair.  It  would  be  easy  to  have  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden move  any  propos.tion  that  ought  to 
be  adopted,  or  to  ha\e  it  come  from  any 
pri  per  quarter.  The  first  point  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  best  that  ran  bo  done— which 
is  the  measure  of  our  duty,  and  do  that  veiy 
thing  at  the  earliest  moment. 

"This  letter  is  written  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, and  is  for  your  eye  alone.  But  you 
are  at  liberty  to  say  to  members  of  your  cab- 
inet that  you  know  I  will  second  any  move 
you  may  see  lit  to  make.  But d<>  nothing 
timidly  or  by  halves.  Send  me  word  what 
to  do.  I  will  live  till  I  can  hear  it.  at  all 
events.  If  it  is  best  for  the  country  and  for 
mankind  that  we  make  peace  with  the 
lebels  at  once,  and  on  their  own 
terms,  do  not  shrink  even  from  that.  But 
bear  in  mind  the  greatest  truth:  'Whoso 
would  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  save 
it.'  Do  the  thing  that  is  the  highest  right, 
and  tell  me  how  I  am  to  second  you.  Yours 
in  the  depths  of  bitterness, 

"Horace  Greeley." 
Then  came  the  war  in  earnest. 
This  is  a  political  history  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  therefore  pertinent  to  ask 
right  here,  did  politics  have  anything  to  do 
with  tho  conduct  uf  the  war? 
That  is  a  d  fiieult  question  to  answer. 
Many  are  of  the  opinion  that  politics  had 
very  much  to  do  with  the  mistake  of  the 
war.  In  any  event  politicians  on  both 
sides  tho  line  quickly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity for  per  onal  advantage,  and  served 
themselves  while  they  aided  their  country 
by  raising  troops,  to  the  command 
of  which  they  wero  appointed,  fit  or 
unfit,  as  tho  accident  chanced.  Many 
men  who  during  the  ensuing  five  years  de- 
veloped wonderful  military  ability  were 
until  that  moment  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  military  principles.  While  tho 
putting  down  of  armed  rebellion  was  the 
pa  mount  duty  of  the  government,  oue 
Ji,       ;pvernuients.  State,  municipal  and  so 


on,  went  alontc  in  their  accustomed  chan- 
nels, all  party  lines  had  been  swept  away 
save  those  of  the  two,  Republican  and 
Demociatic.  The  Republicans,  while  united 
in  a  common  determination  that  there 
should  bo  no  disunion,  were  divided 
into  extremists  and  concessionists.  The 
Democracy  was  divided  into  war  Democrats 
and  peace  Democrats.  The  war  continued 
year  after  year,  commanders  wero 
frequently  changed,  intolerable  delays, 
which  seemed  inexcusableund  unjustifiable, 
wero  the  disorder  of  the  hour,  favoritism  in 
high  places  discouraged  discipline,  dis- 
turbance of  the  national  finances  naturally 
ensued,  interference  with  personal  liberty 
was  apprehended,  a  general  belief  that  the 
war  was  continued  beyond  a  necessary 
period  for  political  purposes  gradually  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind,  and 
a  climax  of  distrust  was  capped  by  a  proc- 
lamation of  tho  President  ordering  a  draft 
from  a  people  no  longer  willing  to  furnish 
volunteers.  Demagogues  utilized  the  op- 
portunity to  fan  the  fevered  blood  into 
llames  of  opposition,  and  the  city  of  New 
York  was  for  three  d;iys  and  nights  abso- 
lutely in  the  hands  of  an  unmanageable  mob, 
mainly  people  of  f<  reign  birth,  who,  with 
torch  and  axe,  with  pistol  and  with  sword, 
literally  controlled  the  streets,  terrified 
the  inhabitants  and  defied  the  authorities. 
Re-enforced  by  the  strong  army  of  the 
militia,  tho  police,  who  behaved  with  most 
commendable  gallantry  and  extraordinary 
physical  courage,  restored  order  to  tho  me- 
tropolis, but  not  until  at  least  2000  men  had 
been  killed,  not  until  our  streets  had  run 
literally  with  blood,  not  until  fire  and  fury 
combined  had  turned  the  fair  metropolis  of 
the  nation  into  a  very  hades  of  tubulence 
and  a  hot-bed  of  fury. 

Complications  with  foreign  powers  began, 
and,  although  it  is  most  improbable  that 
either  France  or  Great  Britain  at  any  time 
seriously  considered  a  proposition  to  recog- 
nize tho  confederacy,  that  idea  was  most 
industriously  circulated,  and,  if  a  prolonged 
civil  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  by  no 
means  certain,  in  which  politics  seemed  to 
play  a  pronounced  if  not  a  dominant  part, 
was  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  much 
of  argument  could  bo  educed  on  the  one 
side  as  on  tho  other. 

One  very  serious  episode  occurred  in 
November,  1861. 

It  was  known  that  ex-Senators  Mason  and 
Slidell  were  en  routo,  one  as  ambassador  to 
England,  the  other  as  ambassador  to  France, 
in  tho  Havana  steamer  Trent,  the  property 
of  a  British  line  and  carrying  British 
mail.  The  extraordinary  conduct  of 
Captain  Wilkes  of  the  United  States 
steamer  San  Jacinto  brought  tho  United 
States  government  and  the  British  govern- 
ment tutu  niu^i,  unpleasant  collision,  o\  a'- 
hauling  the  Trent  the  commander  of  the 
San  Jacinto  deinaLded  the  bodies  of  the 
confederate  commissioners.  These  gentle- 
men placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  tlag.  The  captain  of 
the  Trent  refused  to  deliver  tho  com- 
missioners over  to  the  United  '  States 
authorities,  whereupon  with  most 
absurd  zeal  tho  United  States  repre- 
sentative forced  them  from  beneath 
the  British  flag  and  carried  them  in  triumph, 
to  the  United  States  steamer.  Diplomatic 
correspondence  ensued,  as  matter  of  course, 
and  equally  as  mallei1  of  course  the  com- 
missioners were  returned,  and  suitable 
apology  was  made  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Other  diplomatic  correspondence 
became  necessary  from  time  to  time,  owing 
to  the  unfriendly  conduct  of  tho  British 
government  in  permitting  Confederate 
cruisers  and  blockade  runners  to  be  tilted 
out  in  British  ports.  Indeed  at  cjre  time  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain,  England  more 
especially,  was  so  pronouncedly  often- 
stye  that  distinguished  men  wore 
sent  to  tho  other  side  in  the  hope  of 
changing  the  current  of  public  sentiment.-; 


Nothing  of  this  sort  was  successful  until 
the  mission  of  Henry  Ward  Be  her,  whose 
series  of  masterly  addresses  won  from  the 
British  mob  in  the  end  a  perfect  triumph  of 
hurrahing  congratulations  and  a  feel. ng  in 
the  general  British  mind  that,  after  all,  fair 
play  demanded  that  they  should  keep  hands 
off,  and  that  possibly  a  half  century  of  un« 
interrupted  cordiality  of  good  will  and  cour- 
tesy ought  to  count  for  something  more 
than  a  quiescent  attitude. 

W  ith  varying  fortune  the  war  went  on. 

Tha  national  capital  was  filled  with 
plunderers.  It  would  bo  folly  to  call  men 
who  made  our  soldiers'  uniforms  from 
shoddy,  who  sold  damaged  uniforms,  who 
furnished  bo.ts  with  paper  soles  to  our  c/""- 
alry.  who  cheated  with  governmental  t\ 
nivance  in  weights  and  measures  whi 
transferring  provisions  to  our  soldiers  in 
the  field,  by  any  name  less  pregnant  than 
that  of  plunderer,  and  some  of  the 
thieves  were  in  high  places,  and  others  of 
them  divided  with  men  and  women  in  high 
places.  It  became  necessary  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  cabinet.  It  was  deemed 
wise  to  doctor  reports,  it  became  the  cus- 
tom to  exclude  honest  newspaper  writer) 
from  the  lines  of  the  armies,  and  a  general 
condition  of  high-handedness  so  obtained 
among  uie|  of  aliairs  that  the  common 
people  rc-DeBed,  and  the  tnas-es  upon  whom 
fell  ihe  burden  of  the  tax.  s  began  to  squirm 
beneath  an  incessant  lashiug. 

Fortunes  were  made  in  a  day. 
•  Imperial  revenues  poured  into  the  laps  of 
favored  contractors.  Generals  not  in  politi- 
cal favor  were  hampered  and  crippled  and 
embarrassed.  Newspapers  at  last  began  to 
speak  out,  and  such  a  condition  of  public 
sentiment  was  arrayed  against  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  war  was  made  he  itant 
and  vacillating  and  unsuccessful  in  its  con- 
duct, that  heroic  measures  were  at  las^ 
adopted,  insuring  a  result  which,  in  the 
calm  judgment  of  honest  men,  miyht  a8 
well  have  been  reached  years  before. 

Meantime  great  benefits  too  had  accr-  =d. 

Tue  great  m'nd  of  Mr.  Chase  had  unc  ;ed 
out  a  scheme  of  national  currency,  which 
brought  instant  relief  to  an  impoverished 
treasury,  and  sent  speculation  boom  inn 
along  the  avenues  of  time.  The  nation  was 
a  camp.  Phrases  and  similes  and  compari- 
sons which,  five  years  preceding,  would 
have  been  so  much  Greek  to  the  ordinary 
conversationalist  were  as  common  as  daisies 
are  in  spring.  '>  )■   r 

From  first  to  last  a  million  men  bore  arms. 

The  nation  grew  in  sturdiness.  It  had 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  of 
coutlict,  it  had  buried  it-*  dead  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  and  now,  with  the  eye  of 
faith,  it  looked  forward  to  that  bright  day 
when  hope  should  be  crowned  with  reality 
and  the  white  wings  of  peace,  honorably 
obtained,  should  once  more  spread  across 
the  lospm  of  a  mighty  and  a  prosperous 
continent. 

Chief,  however,  was  the  wiping  of  the 
slave  blo^  from  the  face  of  the  nation. 

And  there  was  some  politics  in  that,  too. 

It  v.ill  be  remembered  that  John  C.  Fre- 
mont was  the  first  presidential  nominee  of 
the  Republican  party.  When  war  broke  out 
John  C.  Fremont,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  and 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  were  made  major-gen* 
oralis.  Fremont  was  assigned  to  the  WestJ 
and)in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  August  of  18U1,  authorizing  the  • 
confiscation  of  the  rights  of  slaveowners  in 
slaves  employed  in  a  hostile  manner  to  the 
Union,  Fremont  issued  an  order  of  emanci- 
pation of  all  slaves  owned  by  rebels  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Instantly  the' 
friends  of  Fremont  throughout  the 
ration  hailed  his  act  as  on«  entirely  justiii-' 
;  ble,  not  only,  but  as  one  to  have  been  ex- 
pected lroiu  a  man  of  his  pronounced  anli-t 
slavery  pr.ucioles.  The  name  of  Fremont 
reneweilly  challenged  ;:nd  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  anti-slavery  element  of 
the  North,  whereuppn  the  president 
revoked  the  order,  and  directed  G>  n- 
eraO,    Fremoat ..i;|A,-  Modify  .   it.  .  Stew 


lime  to  time  Congress  took  action  in 
respect  of  the  slaves,  but  when  on  Hie  nth 
of  May  the  following  year,  General  Hunter 
issued  an  emancipation  proclamation  affect- 
ing all  slaves  in  Georgia,  Fiorina  and 
youth  Carolina,  the  president  declared 
it  void,  intimating,  however,  in  his 
state  paper  on  the  subject  tht  unless  the 
people  of  the  t^outh  opened  their  eyes  and 
conducted  them  elves  as  they  should  the 
time  must  inevitably  come  when  such 
proclamation  would  b:  necessary,  polities 
dominated  that  situation  surely,  for  he 
vie  ded  his  own  unquestioned  d.  sue  to  tree 
'  the  slaves  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Reward, 
that  foreign  powers  would  regard  such 
action  as  a  sign  of  desperation  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  Even  so  late  as  thj 
'2'Jd  oi  August,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to 
Horace  Groelev:  "My  paramount  oojeet 
is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could 
save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 
I  would  do  it.  If  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  1  could 
do  it  by  fre<  iug  some  and  leaving  other! 
alone,  i  would  also  do  that."  And  so  ho 
dillied  and  dallied,  being  willing  10  do 
either  this  thing  or  thai  thing,  so  that  the 
Union  might  be  preserved  until  finally,  on 
Jan.  1,  lbuvi,  recognizing  that  all  h  s  placa- 
tory talk  was  like  whistling  against  the 
wind,  and  all  his  suggestive  thl'j  ats  weie' 
!  regai  ded  as  texts  ior  derisive  mer- 
riment, he  issued  a  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  ordering  and  declaring 
that  all  persons  held  as  Slav,  s 
should  thenceforward  be  free,  and  pledging 
tin  government  of  the  Cnittd  States,  with 
all  its  military  and  naval  power,  to  a  recog- 
nition and  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of 
said  emancipated  persons. 

Elsewhere  the  extraordinary  attendance 
upon  the  generalship  of  McClellan,  Burn- 
side,  Hooker  and  Mead  will  be  tieated  by 
another  pen.  Suuieo  it  that  until  the  mem- 
orable campaign  of  1804,  the  nation  had 
abundant  cause  to  mourn  and  weep  ai,d  he 
despondent.  "If,"  wrote  President  Lincoln 
to  General  Grant,  "there  is  anything  want- 
ing which  is  in  my  power  to  ir  ve,  do 
not  fail  to  let  mo  know  it,  and  now, 
with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause 
may  God  sustain  you."  On  the  8th  of  June, 
1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  unanimously  r  nom- 
inated lor  the  presidency,  in  Baltimore,  by 
the  Republicans,  and  General  McClellan— 
here  you  see  politics  again— was  nominated 
by  the  Democrats.  Grant  had  already 
done  something.  Sherman  hau  done  some- 
thing, and  Thomas  had  done  something, 
while  Sheridan  had  driven  Early  from  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  so  that  when  the  polls 
closed  on  the  8th  of  November,  !8ii4.  a 
mighty  nation,  it  was  found,  had  rallied 
once  more  about  the  standard  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  for  whom  ill  electoral  votes  were 
cast,  as  against  L'uo  given  to  McClellau. 

In  March,  1865,  reinaugurattd,  the  great 
man  faced  a  new.  a  mig.hty  concourse,  be- 
fore whom  he  spoke  briotiy.  but  with  an 
august  dignity  and  a  lofiy  eloquence^  tho 
like  of  which  was  never  I  efore  known.  Ho 
brieliy  reviewed  the  causes  of  the  war,  with 
childlike  simplicity  admitted  how  utterly 
he  had  failed  to  comprehend  the  mighty 
struggle,  and  then,  as  though  l.e  would 
fain  extend  his  hand  across  the 
bloody  chasm  and  clasp  that  of  his 
bitterest  enemy  in  fraternal  regard, 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  united 
people  ho  said:  "But  let  us  not  judge  lest 
we  be  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  parties 
could  not  bo  answered,  and  neither  has 
been  answered  fully.  The  Almighty  has 
His  own  purposes.  Fondly  do  we  hipe, 
fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  war 
will  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  Cod  wills 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  idled 
by  the  bondsmen  in  250  years  of  unrequited 
toil,  shall  bo  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood,  drawn  With  the  lash,  shall  be  paid 
bv  another  drawn  by  the  sword,  as  was  said 
30o0  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  'tho 
judgements  oi  the  j,ord  are  true  and  right 
ei.us  altogether.'  With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness,  in  ihe 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  ;o  finish  the  work.  We  are 
here  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  wno  shall  have,  borne  the  batt'o, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations."  

[On  Sunday  next,  July  1G,  Joseph  How- 
ard. Jr.,  will  continue  and  conclude  his 
vivid  narrative  of  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration, giving  incidentally  an  account  ot 
Liufiolii  a  uas-ifwuwUwi.  -iii',  GJ.vi.i-i 
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LINCOLN   ON   ALABAMAS. 


President     Told     England     That     One 
Mora  Privateer  Would  Mean  War. 

Samuel  K.  Moseley,  editor  of  the 
Hyde  Park  (Mass.)  Gazette,  has  writ- 
ten recently  a  highly  interesting  Lin- 
coln story. 

An  incident  in  the  sad  and  busy  life 

of  Mr.   Lincoln,   Mr.   Moseley  says  in 

*  the  Gazette,   was  unfolded  to  a  nuni- 

t  ber  of  citizens  of  the  town,  of  whom 

the  writer  was  one,  during  an  excit- 

-  iiig   state   political    campaign,   an   ac- 

i  count  of   which   we  have  never  seen 

published. 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was 
making  his  campaign  for  governor, 
and  one  evening  he  spoke  in  Everett 
hall,  and  we  never  saw  a  larger  audi 
ence  in  the  building  before  or  since. 
After  the  rally  General  Butler  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Everett  House,  where 
he  was  entertained  for  an  hour  or 
/  more  before  leaving  for  Boston. 

»  At   the   time   the   Alabama   was  de- 

Btroyed  by  the  Kearsarge  there  was 
great  excitement  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  geueral  said,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  England  had  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  permitting 
another  privateer  to  leave  an  English 
port  to  destroy  northern  commerce  on 
the  high  seas. 

The  mere  announcement  was  enough 
to  startle  the  country,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
at  once  called  his  cabinet  together  tt» 
consider  the  matter. 

The  north's  resources  were  greatly 
reduced  by  its  long  struggle  with  the 
south,  but  there  was  an  unmistakable 
feeling  among  the  loyal  people  that  if 
England  permitted  another  privateer  to 
leave  its  shore  after  the.  splendid  vie 
tory  of  Commodore  Winslow  at  Cher- 
bourg the  government  would  be  justi- 
fied in  declaring  war  on  our  Brjtish 
cousins. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet  Secre- 
.*  tary  of  State  Seward  and  others  took  a 

'  conservative  view  of  the  question,  ad- 

vising delay,  while  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  more 
aggressive  and  wanted  the  matter  set- 
tled at  once. 

Finally  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  card  from 
the  table  aud  quickly  adjourned  the 
meeting  after  writing  these  decisive 
instructions  to  his  secretary  of  state: 

"Mr.  Seward — You  will  aay  to  Lord 
Palmerston  that  one  more  Alabama 
mean*  war.  A.    LINCOLN." 
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THE  TRENT  AFFAIR 

The  firing  of  a  Spanish  plane  on  an  American  ship 
and  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which  has  followed  re- 
calls an  occasion  seventy-five  years  ago  when  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  fired  a  shot  across  the  course  of  the  British 
steamer  Trent  and  upon  her  refusal  to  stop  fired  one 
across  her  bow  which  "brought  her  to." 

"The  Trent  Affair,"  as  it  was  called,  occurred  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  at  the  beginning  of  civil  strife  in  America. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  was  seeking  recognition 
abroad  and  James  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell  were  com- 
missioned to  visit  England  and  France  respectively  to 
secure  the  good  will  of  those  countries.  They  were  suc- 
cessful in  running  the  Union  Blockade  and  arrived  in 
Havana.  Here  they  took  passage  on  an  English  owned 
steamer  called  Trent. 

Captain  Charles  Wilkes  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  steam- 
er San  Jacinto,  which  had  been  fitted  with  guns,  learned 
of  the  presence  of  Mason  and  Slidell  on  the  Trent  and 
came  upon  the  mail  steamer  shortly  after  she  left  port. 
Lieut.  Fairfax  after  a  heated  conference  with  the  captain 
of  the  Trent  was  successful  in  placing  Mason,  Slidell,  and 
their  secretaries  under  arrest  and  the  Trent  was  allowed 
to  proceed  on  her  way. 

The  whole  country  was  jubilant  over  the  apprehension 
of  the  southern  statesmen.  The  Cabinet  generally  ap- 
proved of  the  seizure,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
wrote  a  letter  of  commendation  to  Captain  Wilkes.  Lin- 
coln, however,  was  greatly  troubled  as  he  immediately 
recognized  the  probability  that  international  relations 
would  be  disturbed,  and  on  the  very  day  the  news  of  the 
capture  was  received  he  made  this  observation: 

"I  fear  the  traitors  will  prove  to  be  white  elephants. 
We  must  stick  to  American  principles  concerning  the 
rights  of  neutrals.  We  fought  Great  Britain  for  insisting, 
by  theory  and  practice,  on  the  right  to  do  precisely  what 
Captain  Wilkes  has  done.  If  Great  Britain  shall  now  pro- 
test against  the  act,  and  demand  their  release,  we  must 
give  them  up,  apologize  for  the  act  as  a  violation  of  our 
doctrines,  and  thus  forever  bind  her  over  to  keep  the  peace 
in  relation  to  neutrals,  and  so  acknowledge  that  she  has 
been  wrong  for  sixty  years." 

In  a  speech  which  Mr.  Sumner  made  before  the  Senate 
on  the  question  of  the  seizure,  his  introductory  words  in- 
dicate the  seriousness  of  the  decision: 

"Every  principle  of  international  law,  when  justly  and 
authoritatively  settled,  becomes  a  safeguard  of  peace  and 
a  landmark  of  civilization.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  that 
code  which  is  the  supreme  law,  above  all  municipal  laws 
binding  the  whole  commonwealth  of  nations." 

With  the  country  so  enthusiastic  over  the  capture  of 
Mason  and  Slidell,  Lincoln  was  obliged  to  move  with  cau- 
tion else  he  destroy  the  morale  of  the  people  which  he 
was  trying  constantly  to  build  up,  but  his  prophecy  about 
international  difficulties  was  to  be  substantiated.  In  fact 
practically  every  nation  in  Europe  awaited  the  final  out- 
come of  "The  Trent  Affair,"  and  its  relation  to  interna- 
tional law. 

On  November  29,  1861,  two  days  after  the  news  of  the 
capture  had  been  received  in  England,  Lord  Palmerston 
in  a  message  to  the  Queen  said:  "The  Washington  Gov- 
ernment should  be  told  that  what  has  been  done  is  a  vio- 
lation of  international  law  and  of  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  and  that  your  Majesty's  government  trusts  that 
the  act  will  be  disavowed  and  the  prisoners  set  free  and 
restored  to  British  protection." 

The  English  press  was  very  bitter  in  its  denunciation 
of  the  United  States  and  a  comment  in  Harper's  Weekly 
shows  the  English  attitude  of  mind  in  "The  Trent  Af- 
fair": 


"The  British  newspapers  reach  us  full  of  fury  and 
menace  against  this  country.  Our  'little  fleet  is  to  be  swept 
from  the  seas ; '  'the  San  Jacintos'  are  to  be  'sunk  or  cap- 
tured;' our  blockade  is  to  be  broken  at  once;  the  'South- 
ern Confederacy'  is  to  be  'acknowledged  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  simultaneously;'  our  'Northern  ports  are  to 
be  blockaded;'  'twelve  Royal  men-of-war'  are  to  sail  up 
the  Potomac,  and  compel  the  return  of  Mason  and  Slidell 
in  view  of  the  White  House ;  the  Warrior  is  to  be  anchored 
off  Annapolis,  with  shotted  guns ;  we  are  to  be  taught  the 
folly  and  danger  of  'insulting  the  British  flag.'  All  this, 
and  much  more,  we  are  to  suffer,  according  to  those  Brit- 
ish journalists." 

In  the  Second  Series  of  his  Bigelow  Papers  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  dedicates  several  verses  to  the  belligerent 
spirit  of  John  Bull.  It  appeared  to  Lowell  as  if  England 
was  unduly  aggressive  as  he  indicates  by  these  lines : 

"It  don't  seem  hardly  right,  John, 
When  both  my  hands  was  full, 
To  stump  me  to  a  fight,  John 
Your  cousin,  tu,  John  Bull." 

It  is  the  reason  put  forth  by  Lowell  for  the  return  of 
the  prisoners  that  is  of  more  interest  to  us,  however,  as 
he  seems  quite  sure  that  Lincoln  was  the  moving  spirit  in 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty: 

"We  give  the  critters  back,  John, 
'Cause  Abram  thought  'twas  right; 
It  warn't  your  bullying'  clack,  John, 
Provokin'  us  to  fight." 

Nowhere  does  Lincoln's  diplomacy  show  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  the  handling  of  this  case  of  international 
misunderstanding;  and  in  it  he  was  ably  supported  by 
Seward,  whose  final  draft  of  the  note  to  Great  Britain 
is  one  of  his  outstanding  state  papers.  The  conclusion 
of  this  lengthy  document  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a 
frank  admission  that  the  United  States  was  in  error  in 
detaining  Mason  and  Slidell.  It  follows : 

"I  trust  that  I  have  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
British  Government,  by  a  very  simple  and  natural  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  analysis  of  the  law  applicable  to 
them,  that  this  Government  has  neither  meditated,  nor 
practised,  nor  approved  any  deliberate  wrong  in  the  trans- 
action to  which  they  have  called  its  attention,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  what  has  happened  has  been  simply  an 
inadvertency,  consisting  in  a  departure  by  the  naval  of- 
ficer, free  from  any  wrongful  motive,  from  a  rule  un- 
certainly established,  and  probably  by  the  several  parties 
concerned  either  imperfectly  understood  or  entirely  un- 
known. For  this  error  the  British  Government  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  same  reparation  that  we,  as  an  independent 
State,  should  expect  from  Great  Britain  or  from  any  other 
friendly  nation  in  a  similar  case  .  .  .  The  four  persons  in 
question  are  now  held  in  military  custody  at  Fort  Warren, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They  will  be  cheerfully 
liberated." 

There  were  certain  advantages  which  the  United  States 
gained,  however,  which  more  than  repaid  for  the  humilia- 
tion experienced.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  and  especially 
England  and  France  were  put  on  their  good  behavior  for 
the  rest  of  the  war. 

With  respect  to  Mason  and  Slidell,  while  they  continued 
on  their  good  will  missions  to  England  and  France,  Lord 
Lyon  wrote  to  the  British  Government:  , 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I  should  remind  you  that 
these  gentlemen  have  no  official  character.  It  will  be  all 
right  for  you  to  receive  them  with  all  courtesy  and  respect 
as  private  gentlemen  of  distinction ;  but  it  would  be  very 
improper  to  pay  to  them  any  of  those  honors  which  are 
paid  to  official  persons." 


HISTORICAL  LIBRARY  GETS 
'TRENT  AFFAIR7  ORIGINAL 

The  original  handwritten  order  that  on  November  8,  1861, 
set  off  the  famous  "Trent  Affair'''  of  the  Civil  War  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  State  Historian  Clyde  C.  Walton  on  the 
centennial  of  the  event. 

The  order  was  written  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes  of  the 
Union  warship  S«m  Jacinto,  and  it  instructed  his  executive  officer, 
Lieutenant  D.  M.  Fairfa.v,  to  seize  two  Confederate  agents  on 
a  British  ship  "now  hove  to  under  our  guns."  The  "affair" 
threatened  to  bring  Great  Britain  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
South. 

Walton  learned  about  the  original  document  following  his 
appearance  on  Springfield  radio  station  WTAX  when  he  asked 
that  his  listeners  search  through  their  old  papers  for  historical 
material.  Soon  afterward  he  received  a  phone  call  from  Miss 
Mary  Hoyt  Stoddard  of  Carlinville,  from  whom  the  Wilkes 
order  was  acquired. 

Tlie  two  Southern  representatives,  James  M.  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia and  John  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  were  on  their  way  to  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  respectively,  to  solicit  support  for  the  Confedera- 
cy. They  had  been  able  to  run  the  blockade  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  get  to  Havana,  where  they  boarded  the  British 
mail  steamer  Junt  on  November  7,  1861. 

Wilkes  learned  of  this  and  the  next  day  was  waiting  in  the 
Bahama  Channel,  a  narrow  stretch  north  of  Cuba,  through  which 

the    Teill    Would   have   to   pass.   Two   shots   Deal    the   how    of    the 

ship  brought  her  to  a  halt    !t  was  at  this  moment  that  Wilkes 
wrote  his  order, 

There  are  a  number  of  flight  differences  between  the  original 
ordet  and  the  one  reported  in  the  0/Jkk»/  Jiecorifs  .•/  I  be  (  mil 
"7f ',jr  Walton  pointed  out  The  order  in  the  O/fieull  Record 
(Senes  :,  Vol.  2,  pp.  ]US\-K7)  reads. 

"U.S.  Steamer  San  Jacinto,  at  Sea,  Nov,  8,  1861 
"Lieut.  D.  M.  Fairfax,  U.S.  Navy, 
Executive  officer,  San  Jacinto 

"SlH:  You  will  have  the  second  and  third  cutters  of  this  ship 
fully  manned  and  armed  and  be  in  all  respects  prepared  to  board 
the  steamer  Trcnl  now  hove  to  under  our  guns. 

"On  boarding  her  you  will  demand  the  papers  of  the  steamer, 
her  clearance  from  1  lavana  with  the  list  of  passengers  and  crew 

"Should  Mr.  Nfason,  Mr.  Slidell,  Mr.  Eustis,  and  Mr.  Mac 
Farland    (the  iatter  were  secretaries  to  Mason  and  Slidell)    he 
on  board  you  will  make  them  prisoners  and  send  them  on  hoard 
this  ship  immediately  and  take  possession  of  her  as  a  prize. 

"I  do  not  deem  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  force;  that  the 
prisoners  will  have  the  good  sense  to  avoid  any  necessity  for 
using  it,  but  if  they  should  they  must  he  made  to  understand 
that  it  is  their  own  fault.  They  must  he  brought  on  board.  All 
trunks,  cases,  packages  and  bags  belonging  to  them  you  will 
take  possession  of  and  send  on  board  this  ship.  Any  dispatches 
found  on  the  persons  of  the  prisoners  or  in  possession  of  those 
on  board  the  steamer  will  be  taken  possession  of  also,  examined 
and  retained  if  necessary. 

"I  have  understood  that  the  families  of  these  gentlemen  may 
he  with  them.  If  so  I  beg  you  will  offer  some  of  them  in  m\ 
name  a  passage  in  this  ship  to  the  United  States,  and  that  all 
the  attentions  and  comforts  we  can  command  are  tendered  them 
and  will  be  placed  in  their  service. 


CAPTAIN  CHARIES  WILKES'S  original  hondwritien  o»der  ihoi  Mailed  the 
<t=lebioted  "Trent  Alfolr"  of  the  Civil  War  i*  eihibited  by  Mr-,.  Jane 
Emerson  of  the   Stole   Historical   libiory  Hall. 
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"In  the  event  of  their  acceptance  should  there  be  anything 
which  the  captain  of  the  steamer  can  spare  to  increase  the 
comforts,  in  the  way  of  necessaries  or  stores  of  which  a  wai 
vessel  is  deficient,  you  will  please  to  procure  them.  The  amount 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  paymaster 

"Lieut,  lames  A.  Greer  will  take  charge  of  die  third  cutter 
which  accompanies  you  and  assist  you  in  these  duties. 

"I  trust  that  all  those  under  your  command  in  executing  this 
important  and  delicate  duty  will  conduct  themselves  with  all 
the  delicacy  and  kindness  which  becomes  the  character  of  r.or 
naval   service. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  Wilkls 

Captain." 

Walton  pointed  out  that  Wilkes  evidently  edited  the  order  for 
the  records.  The  most  important  changes  were  the  insertion  of 
the  "8"  in  the  date,  whereas  the  original  read  merely  "Nov.  61"; 
the  name  of  the  "Trent"  did  not  appear  in  the  original,  and  the 
words  "and  take  possession  of  her  as  a  prize"  are  not  in  the 
original.  There  were  several  other  lesser  changes. 

Tie  order  was  copied  into  the  ship's  log  by  Wilkes's  clerk, 
a  man  named  Mallach,  who  retained  the  original.  He  later  gave 
it  to  an  f  McNeely  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  who  in  turn  gave 
it  to  a  man  named  I  lenry  W.  I  low  ell,  who  had  a  brother,  Joseph 
C.  1  lowell,  living  in  Carlinville.  \  lenry  gave  the  order  to  Joseph, 
and  it  had  several  other  owner-  before  coming  into  the  pos- 
session of  William  I  I    Stoddard,  who  gave  it  to  his  daughter. 
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.he  words  "Victorian  Christmas" 
may  bring  to  mind  the  "visions  of  sugar- 
plums" of  Clement  Clarke  Moore's 
"Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas,"  or 
the  beauty  and  spectacle  of  Tchaikovsky's 
"Nutcracker  Suite."  In  fact,  this  image 
of  Christmas— as  a  special  day  free 
from  normal  concerns  and  chores,  and 
as  a  family-centered  celebration  with 
bountiful  gifts,  special  holiday  food,  and 
extravagent  decorations— is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  way  only  a  few 
Victorian  Americans  spent  Christmas  Day. 
Only  the  middle  and  upper  classes  could 
have  afforded  to  celebrate  it  this  way, 
and  more  to  the  point,  the  Victorian 
period  spanned  over  60  years  (1837-1901). 
In  this  time,  the  American  celebration 
of  Christmas  changed  from  a  mostly- 
religious  event  celebrated  by  only  a  few 
ethnic  groups  to  a  more  secular  event 
observed  by  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  population. 


w. 


fe  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
Christmas  the  Lincolns  hoped  for  in  1861, 
but  their  Christmas  could  not  have  been 
like  the  Victorian  Christmas  of  legend. 
The  Lincolns  were  doting  parents,  and 
the  president  took  special  delight  in  the 
antics  of  his  young  sons.  Nevertheless, 


even  if  extravagent  gifts  had  been 
piled  under  the  White  House  Christmas 
tree,  Lincoln  could  not  have  enjoyed 
the  resulting  bedlam  of  unwrapping 
that  morning  as  much  as  he  might  have 
another  time. 


T 
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-he  Lincoln  administration  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  diplomatic  crisis,  and 
any  joy  Lincoln  might  have  shared  with 
his  family  must  have  been  overshadowed 
by  his  concerns  for  the  nation.  In  early 
November  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.S.S.  San  Jacinto  had  stopped  the  British 
mail  steamer  Trent  and  seized  four 
passengers  from  the  ship:  James  Murray 
Mason,  Confederate  envoy  to  England; 
John  Slidell,  Confederate  envoy  to  France; 
and  their  two  secretaries.  Northerners 
treated  the  incident  as  a  Union  victory 
and  made  a  hero  out  of  Wilkes,  but  the 
British  were  outraged  with  what  they 
called  a  breach  of  international  law.  The 
British  cabinet  drafted  an  ultimatum 
demanding  the  release  of  Mason  and 
Slidell  and  threatening  war  if  the  United 
States  refused.  The  slowness  of  trans- 
Adantic  travel  meant  that  Lincoln  did  not 
receive  the  dispatch  until  more  than  a 
month  after  the  incident— just  a  few  days 
before  Christmas.  The  ultimatum  put  the 


Lincoln  administration  in  an  awkward 
position:  they  could  ill  afford  to  fight  two 
wars  at  once,  and  yet,  if  Lincoln  caved  in 
too  easily,  the  public  would  fault  him  for 
weakness.  As  Lincoln  explained,  "we  too, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  have  a  people 
justly  jealous  of  their  rights." 


Q 


'n  Christmas  Day,  1861,  Lincoln 
met  for  four  tension-filled  hours  (from  10 
to  2)  with  his  cabinet,  discussing  how  to 
react  to  the  British  threat.  With  "great 
reluctance"  the  cabinet  and  the  president 
agreed  that  they  would  have  to  give  Mason 
and  Slidell  up.  Still,  the  issue  was  not 
completely  resolved  in  the  president's 
mind,  and  he  proposed  to  draft  a  counter 
argument  for  keeping  the  men.  He  must 
have  continued  to  worry  at  the  problem 
during  what  little  of  the  afternoon  he  had 
left  for  his  family,  before  the  formal  White 
House  Christmas  dinner  that  night. 
Sometime  that  afternoon  or  evening  he 
must  finally  have  resolved  the  matter 
in  his  own  mind  because  after  the  party 
he  told  his  friend,  Orville  Browning, 
definitively  that,  "there  would  be  no  war 
with  England."  Perhaps  this  resolution 
of  an  international  crisis  was  the  best 
Christmas  present  Lincoln  could  have 
hoped  for. 
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The  Trent  Affair:  Lincoln's  First  Foreign  Policy  Crisis 


By  William  Shepherd 
ALA  Board  Member  and 
Membership  Chairman 

On  November  8,  1861,  the  British  packet 
ship,  the  Trent,  was  sailing  through  inter- 
national waters  in  the  Bahama  Channel  in 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  In  addition  to  its  usual 
cargo  of  mail  and  dispatches,  the  Trent 
passengers  included  two  Confederate  en- 
voys en  route  to  Europe.  They  were  James 
Mason  and  John  Slidell,  both  former  U.S. 
Senators,  both  "fire-eaters"  for  the  slave- 
holder cause.  Their  mission  was  to  obtain 
recognition  of  the  Confederacy  from  Eng- 
land and  France. 

Appearing  over  the  horizon  was  the  Un- 
ion warship,  the  San  Jacinto,  captained 
by  the  unpredictable  John  Wilkes.  Wilkes 
ordered  that  the  Trent  be  boarded  by 
force;  Mason  and  Slidell  were  taken  off 
the  Trent  and  transported  as  prisoners  to 
Fort  Warren,  near  Boston  Harbor. 


James  Murray  Mason,  Confederate  envoy  to 

Europe,  former  U.S.  Senator,  and  advocate 

for  the  slaveholder  cause. 

Photograph  courtesy  of  the  Senate  Historical 

Office. 

The  capture  and  imprisonment  of  Mason 
and  Slidell  were  greeted  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  the  North,  which  had  only 
heard  the  bad  news  from  Bull  Run,  Wil- 
son's Creek  and  Ball's  Bluff.  At  last,  the 
North  had  tasted  victory  over  the  South, 
albeit  mostly  symbolic  with  the  capture 
of  two  aged  noncombatants. 

It  took  nineteen  days  for  the  actions  of 
Captain  Wilkes  to  reach  London  by  mail, 
(the    Trans-Atlantic    cable    installed    in 
1858  between  England  and  the  United 


States  was  inoperable).  The  British  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  was  incensed 
at  the  provocation  made  upon  a  neutral 
ship  flying  the  British  Union  Jack  in  in- 
ternational waters.  The  British  govern- 
ment's saber  rattling  was  immediate. 
British  troops  were  to  be  dispatched  to 
Canada.  War  plans  for  the  bombardment 
of  the  Northern  cities  were  drafted.  Brit- 
ish exports  to  the  Union  munitions  facto- 
ries ceased.  Lord  Palmerston  instructed 
his  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  John  Russell, 
to  send  a  message  of  indignation  and 
belligerence  to  the  Union  government. 
Prince  Albert,  who  was  nearly  dead  from 
illness,  interceded  and  toned  down  the 
message  to  Secretary  of  State  William 
Seward. 

Back  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Union 
exuberance  at  this  small  "victory"  was 
not  shared  by  President  Lincoln.  He 
quickly  realized  that  capturing  the  Con- 
federate traitors  Mason  and  Slidell  would 
be  of  no  lasting  consequence,  unless  it 
was  negative.  To  Lincoln,  Mason  and 
Slidell  were  "white  elephants"  that  could 
precipitate  a  conflict  with  England.  Lin- 
coln knew  that  the  Union  could  only 
"fight  one  war  at  a  time."  Lincoln 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  a  Philadelphia 
newspaper  editor  to  help  explain  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  Union,  namely  that  Ma- 
son and  Slidell  were  not  worth  a  war  with 
England  which  likely  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  also  defeat  the  Confederates. 
The  article  did  make  the  case  that  it  was 
wise  to  step  back  from  the  brink  of  war 
with  England. 


On  December  19,  the  British  response  to 
the  Trent  Affair  was  given  to  Secretary 
Seward  by  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Min- 
ister to  the  Union  government.  The  mes- 
sage demanded  the  immediate  release  of 
Mason  and  Slidell  and  the  payment  of 
indemnities  and  an  apology  from  the  Un- 
ion. If  a  favorable  response  was  not 
forthcoming  from  the  Union,  then  Lord 
Lyons  would  be  called  home  to  London 
immediately,  a  prelude  to  war. 

President  Lincoln  called  an  emergency 
cabinet  meeting  for  Christmas  Day  to 
formulate  a  response  to  this  largely  unan- 
ticipated vigorous  British  set  of  demands. 
Seward  had  incorrectly  expected  a  mild 
response  followed  by  lengthy  diplomatic 
negotiations.  Suddenly,  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration found  itself  in  a  dangerous 
and  difficult  foreign  entanglement.  Re- 
fusing to  release  the  two  Confederates 
would  lead  to  war  with  England.  Releas- 
ing them  would  make  Lincoln  look  too 
compliant  with  British  demands. 


S^LLC  ,  frJLrx 


John  Slidell,  Confederate  envoy  to  Europe,  former 
U.S.   Senator,   and  advocate  for  the  slaveholder 
cause. 
Photograph  courtesy  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

As  the  Union  cabinet  considered  all  the 
evidence  and  the  applicable  law  of  the 
Trent  Affair  on  that  Christmas  day,  con- 
sensus grew  that  Captain  Wilkes  had 
acted  illegally  under  international  mari- 
time law;  he  also  acted  without  the 
knowledge  or  prior  approval  of  his  com- 
mand. Therefore,  Mason  and  Slidell  must 
be  released  and  allowed  to  complete  their 
diplomatic  mission.  The  Palmerston  gov- 
ernment   conceded    on    the    indemnities 

(Continued  on  page  5) 
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Lincoln's  Illinois  Goes  to  War 
February  12,  2012  8:30  a.m. 


By  Tim  Townsend 

Historian  at  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic 

Site  and  former  member  of  the 

ALA  Board  of  Directors 

Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  in- 
vites the  public  to  attend  the  George  L. 
Painter  Looking  for  Lincoln  Lectures  on 
Sunday,  February  12,  2012,  at  8:30  a.m.  at 
the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site 
Visitor  Center,  426  South  Seventh  Street, 
Springfield,  Illinois.  The  Visitor  Center 
will  open  one  half  hour  early,  at  8:00  a.m. 

Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  is 
pleased  to  present  this  annual  lecture  series 
in  partnership  with  the  Abraham  Lincoln 


National  Heritage  Area  also  known  as  the 
"Looking  for  Lincoln  Heritage  coalition." 
Together,  Lincoln  Home  and  Looking  for 
Lincoln  will  present  stories  that  focus  on 
the  central  Illinois  communities  that  Lin- 
coln impacted  or  that  impacted  Lincoln. 
The  theme  for  the  2012  lectures  is  Lin- 
coln 's  Illinois  Goes  to  War  in  honor  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War.  This 
year's  lectures  will  focus  on  how  Clinton, 
Jacksonville,  and  Decatur  Illinois  contrib- 
uted to  the  Civil  War  effort.  The  speakers 
for  each  community  presentation  will  be 
announced  soon. 

In  addition,  the  lectures  will  feature  a  pres- 
entation by  acclaimed  central  Illinois  pho 
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tographer  Robert  Shaw,  who  will  talk  about 
his  new  book  Abraham  Lincoln  Traveled 
This  Way.  This  richly  illustrated  book  ex- 
plores the  places  and  the  land  that  were  a 
part  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  through 
Shaw's  beautiful  photography  and  com- 
mentary by  award  winning  Lincoln  histo- 
rian Michael  Burlingame.  Mr.  Shaw  will  be 
available  for  a  book  signing  following  the 
program. 

Anyone  wishing  to  obtain  further  informa- 
tion regarding  the  George  L.  Painter  Look- 
ing for  Lincoln  Lectures  is  welcome  to  con- 
tact Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site  at 
217-391-3221. 


(Continued  from  page  4) 

payment  and  apology  issue. 

A  major  foreign  policy  crisis  (and  perhaps  war  with 
England)  was  resolved  peacefully  by  President  Lin- 
coln. His  decision  making  in  the  Trent  Affair  dem- 
onstrated his  continual  focus  on  achieving  his  war 
aims  and  not  getting  sidetracked  into  a  dispute  over 
the  rights  of  a  neutral  power  in  international  waters. 
Lincoln  was  restrained  while  others  around  him 
(especially  Seward)  were  celebrating  their  Anglo- 
phobia. Lincoln  ignored  the  Trent  Affair  in  his  De- 
cember 1861  Message  to  Congress  (now  known  as 
the  State  of  the  Union),  thereby  cooling  rather  than 
inflaming  the  passions  of  the  North.  And  perhaps 
most  significantly,  Lincoln  denied  the  Jeff  Davis 
government  in  Richmond  what  they  wanted  most, 
the  British  navy  breaking  the  blockade  of  southern 
ports.  Lincoln  was  shrewd  and  deliberate  in  his 
handling  of  the  Trent  Affair,  150  years  ago. 


Sources:  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Life  by  Michael  Burlin- 
game (2008). 

A  World  On  Fire:  Britain  's  Crucial  Role  In  The  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  by  Amanda  Foreman  (201 1). 

President  Lincoln:  The  Duty  of  a  Statesman  by  William 
Lee  Miller  (2008). 
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VASON  AND  SLIDELL.  The   seizure  of   the  Confederates, 

Mason  and  SI i dell   on   the  high  seas   by  Captain  Wilkes  of   the  Amer- 
ican shro,    San  Jacnito,    8   Nov.    1861,   made  war  with  England 

eft: 
imminent.      Lincoln's  r>art    in   this   famous   incident     after   called 

the  f§#&&  Affair ,   was   thus   d«o44ed  by  Lowell  J 

We  s;ive   the  critters  back,    John  C 
Cos  Abram  thought    'twas  right 

It  warn't  your  belly'in'    clack,    John, 

Pro vo kin1   us   to  fight. 

For  a  full  account,  r ead^jtob 9ll^-^fr7~TTTj~7Z=7tir-~'  7^3^/ 
Use  Harper's  Weekly  30  Nov.    1861. 


